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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Ohurch. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with" 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simpl¢ order, “ Discontinue.” 

Address ‘“‘THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noves. Price, $1.50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from sin, The New 
Birth, the Second Co , Resurrection, Origin of Evil Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, etc., «&c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Brs_e Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 
themselves with the contents of the book. 











BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re- 
ports and other publications of the Oneida Commuity 
and its branches; presenting, in connection with their 
History, a summary view of their Religious and Social The- 
ories. 128 pages, octavo. Price, 50 cents. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Nores. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 


G@ Past Volumes of the Circwar can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is, 











The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 
456 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is uiso self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguished points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is vifered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form ; that his Second Coming, together with 
the estabiishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at ihe close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. For amore full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereot, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Commiuuity. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;’ or like the condition expressed b 
Christ in lis last prayer for his disciples; “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself logically on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unseilis condition of society ; and historically 
on the iact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world tor eighteen hundred years, and is now 
gaining extension and recognition among men. 

n exposttion of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet 0! ihe Community. 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Coustitution, or code of Laws, but de- 
pends on tle maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ing a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of I’ree Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual and discerning 
among ‘lic: securing the most confidence, have 
naturaily (ie most influence. Joun H. NoyeEs, 
as the man vy whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected isa true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing fora more extended knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. {fa personal visit is desired, the con- 


venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

THE CrrcuLAR is our weekly organ, and is 
Offered ou such terms as make it accessible to ev- 





ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 
a to its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as 


ft. 
, hs following may serve as a condensed formu- 
a 0 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES : 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the oy in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 


ness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, ae Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing: Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every rpiienrny 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








YVhe Gommuanity, 


Oneida, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF . 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling- of various materials and the latest 
iniproved styles. 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 
Preserved Fruits, ¥ ps up in glass quart jars, se- 
sea 


curely and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 


A full assortment of. which for the supply of 
Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 


ally on hand. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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The Character of God, 


AS DELINEATED IN THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN, 

















We observe in the apostle’s conception of 
God, three principal elements, viz., life, light, 
and Jove. 

1. The Son of God is called “the Word of 
life,” that eternal /ife which was with the Fa- 
ther,” “the true God and eternal life.” (1: 
1,2, &5: 20. The great blessing whichhe 
communicates to those who believe on him, 
is declared to be his own “eternal life.” 
“ This is the promise which he hath promised 
us, even eternal life.” (2: 25.) “ This is 
the record, that God hath given to us eternal 
life, and this life isin his Son. He that hath 
the Sonof God, hath life ; and he thathath not 
the Son, hath notlife. (5: 11,12. Seealso3: 
14, 15,&5: 13.) Thislifewas “from the be- 
ginning,” (1: 1,) i. e. it belonged to that 
sphere of existence which preceded creation, 
and of course extended backward through in- 
finity. In this sense it is “eternal.” Its in- 
destructibility is implied in the declaration 
of the apostle that “the world passeth away 
and the lust thereof; but he that doeth the 
will of God abideth forever.” (2: 17.) The 
life of God is the basis of this immutability 
of those who do his will; that life therefore 
“abideth forever.” In this sense also it is 
“eternal.” The degree of its strength is 
marked by the victories which the apostle 
ascribes to it. “JZ have written unto you, 
young men, because ye are strong, and the 
word of God abideth in you, and ye have 
overcome the wicked one.” (2: 14.) “ Who- 
soever is born of God overcometh the world.” 
(5: 4.) “ Yeare of God, little children, and 





have overcome [antichrist], because greater is 
he that is in you, than he that is in the world.” 
4: 4. If the life of God is strong enough to 
overcome the powers that oppose salvation, 
viz., the devil, and his vicegerent (antichrist), 
and his kingdom (the world), it is all that is 
needed as a basis of faith and hope. The 
apostle properly puts this element foremost, 
in his description of the Godhead, see 1: 1, 
2, for life is the source of light and love, as 
the substance of the sun is the source of its 
radiance. 

2. The apostle thus announces the secoad 
characteristic of the divine nature: “This 
then is the message which we have heard of 
him, and declare unto you, that God is light, 
and in him is no darkness at all.” 1: 5. Light 
in the natural world is that by which men 
see the forms and relations of substances 
around them, and are enabled to act intelli- 
gently and usefully. So light, in the spirit- 
ual world, is the medium of perception—the 
element of intelligence. The apostle’s mes- 
sage is, that God’s life is full of light—that his 
spirit is perfectly intelligent. The close con- 
nection between light and love, which is 
brought to view in the second chapter, ver. 9 
—11, has led many to understand the word 
light as equivalent to holiness or benevolence. 
But this interpretation is unnatural and un- 
necessary. Intelligence, though it is not ho- 
liness itself, is its immediate and essential 
antecedent. Whoever sees aright, will cer- 
tainly Jove. Selfishness and malignity are 
sure tokens of narrow intelligence. This is 
evidently the connection between light and 
love, intended in the passage commencing 
with—“ He that saith he is in the light, and 
hateth his brother, is in darkness even until 
now.” 2:9—11. The Spirit of God, which 
is a radiation from him, and a representative 
of his nature, is emphatically called “the 
Spirit of éruth.” Its first office is to give 
clear perceptions—to “lead into all truth.” 
“ Ve have an unction from the Holy One, 
and ye know all things.” 2:20. This per- 
fect intelligence which is communicated to 
those who are in fellowship with God, is the 
basis of their holiness. Their faith (i. e. their 
knowledge of God and the truth) “ works by 
love.” Mere life, without intelligence, is a 
blind power, as likely to work evil as good. 
The life of God, eternal and omnipotent as it 
is, would be but an eternal and omnipotent 
terror, if it were not clothed with light. 

3. “ God is love.” (4:8—16.) His life and 
intelligence result in perfect affection, and go 
forth in benevolent action. Ifthe word Jove, 
as used by John, means an affection of one 
being towara another ( which is indicated in 
the example of love given in 4: 9), the asser- 
tion that “God is love,” i.e. that unselfish 
affection is an essential element of his nature, 
implies the duality of the Godhead. For if 
there were not two persons in the Godhead 
from eternity, then before creation God could 
not love, because his affection had no object. 
The co-eternity of the Father and the Son is 
the basis of the truth that “God is love.”— 
The love which has existed from eternity be- 
tween the Father and the Son, is the ground- 
principle of all true love in the universe. As 
conjugal love, i. e. the love of the two parents 
of a family, is the source of all other family 
affections, so the love of the two parents of 
the created universe is the source of conjugal 
love and of all other good affections, human 
and angelic. God made man in his own im- 
age, male and female; and the original love 
between male and female, was an exponent 
of the love between the Father and the Son. 
This primary affection goes forth toward ere- 


forth toward their offspring. And in this go- 
ing forth, we can observe and can measure it. 
“ Hereby (says the apostle ) perceive we the 
love of God toward us, because that God sent 
his only begotten Son into the world, that we 
might live through him. Herein is love, not 
that we loved him, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 
4:9,10. The sacrifice which God made for 
us amounted to this: The parents of the uni- 
verse were separated, and the mother was 
given up to the sufferings of a carnal state 
and to death. Conjugal love yielded its 
rights for a season, that parental love might 
surrender itself to the curse of sin, for the 
salvation of its offspring. By this we meas- 
ure the love of God. 

These three elements—life, light and love 
—are the constituents of the Godhead as a 
united whole. Butif we distinguish between 
the Father and the Son, the language of this 
epistle and the tenor of other parts of scrip- 
ture, authorize us to consider the Father as 
the special representative of life, and the 
Son the special representative of lghi— 
Thus the Son is called the “ Word of life,” 
which evidently signifies that he is the man- 
ifestation of the life of the Father. Paul 
calls him the “ brightness of the Father’s glo- 
ry.” Heb. 1:3. Love is the uniting element 
of both. The Holy Ghost being an effluence 
from the Godhead as a whole, contains all the 
elements of the divine nature in perfect union 
—i. e. it is a spirit of life, light, and love 

ee 
Caprice of Translators. 





The English translators of the Bible were 
evidently inclined for some reason to sup- 
press, when they could, allusions to the de- 
vil. They paid very little regard to consis- 
tency in their translations of the expression 
0 poneros, Which means literally the evil or 
the evil one, and is frequently used in the New 
Testament as a designation of Satan. On 
the one hand, in such passages as Matt. 13: 
19, 38, John 2; 13, 14, and 3: 12, where the 
sense compelled them to refer 0 poneros to 
Satan, they translated it correctly—the wick- 
ed one. But on the other hand, in many pas- 
sages where the same expression occurs evi- 
dently with the same meaning, though with 
less force of context to fix that meaning, they 
have taken the liberty to give an abstract in- 
stead of a personal sense. For instance, in 
Matt. 5: 37, “ Whatsoever is more than these 
cometh [literally] from the evil one,” they 
translate “cometh of evil.” Again in the 
Lord’s prayer Matt. 6: 13, the sentence 
which they render “ Deliver us from evil,” 
should have been rendered, “ Deliver us from 
the evil one.” So in Christ’s prayer for the 
disciples, John 17: 15, where the English 
version is, “I pray not that thou shouldst 
take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldst keep them from the evil,” the true 
rendering is, “I pray &c. that thou shouldst 
keep them from the evil one.” In each of 
these cases, the expression which we trans- 
late “ the evil one,’ is the same as that in 
Matt. 13; 19, 38, 1 John 2: 18, 14, & 3: 12, 
where the common version is compelled to 
render it “ the wicked one ;” and there is no 
good reason why it should not have a per- 
sonal meaning in the former cases as well as 
in the latter. The definite article the which 
in the Greek evidently limits the expression 
to Satan in all these cases, is wholly sup- 
pressed in the common version of Matt. 5: 
37, and 6: 18. 

The most remarkable instance of the ca- 
price of which we are speaking occurs in the 





ated beings, as love between parents goes 


translation of 1 John 5: 18,19. There the 
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expression 0 poneros is used twice almost in 
the same sentence. Nothing can be plainer 
to the reader of the original than that it is 
used in the same sense in both cases. Yet 
our translators have rendered it the wicked 
one in the first case, and wickedness in the 
second. “We know (says the apostle) that 
whosoever is born of God sinneth not; but 
he that is begotten of God keepeth himself, 
and that wicked one toucheth him not. And 
we know that we are of God, and the whole 
world lieth in wickedness.” Who would sus- 
pect from this version that the same expres- 
sion is used in the last verse as in the first ? 
Yet so it is. According to all rules of com- 
mon sense the last verse should have been 
rendered, “ We know that we are of God, 
and the whole world lieth in the wicked one.” 
This version exhibits the true contrast be- 
tween those who are born of God and the 
children of the world. Of the former it is 
said in the 18th verse that “the wicked one 
toucheth them not.” Of the latter the 19th 
verse affirms that they “lie in the wicked 
one,” i, e. are wholly enveloped in his spirit 
—he touches them at all points. The 19th 
‘verse by itself presents the same contrast in 
another form. “We know that we are of 
God.” This connects the regenerate with 
a personal good being. But “the whole 
world lieth in the wicked one.” This on the 
other hand connects the unregenerate with a 
personal evil being. Whereas the common 
version destroys the force of the contrast, by 
connecting the regenerate with God, a per- 
sonal good being, but the unregenerate only 
with wickedness, an abstraction. 

We suppose that the cause of this caprice 
of our translators is to be found in the fact 
that their views of the personality of the 
devil, and of the diabolical origin of all evil, 
were not so clear as those of Christ and the 


apostles. 
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Hadean Spiritualism—Answer to a Corres- 
pondent.—No. 2. 


To prevent misconception of the judgment 
and resurrection at the Second Coming, we 
will add a word to the argument in our last 
paper. It should be borne in mind that the 
first resurrection was a resurrection not only 
of the righteous spirits in Hades, but also of 
a portion of the wicked. In Daniel 12: 2, 
referring to the time of the Second Coming, 
it is affirmed that at that time “many of 
them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt.’ All the 
wicked that were mixed up with the righteous 
at that time were brought into the presence 
of God and were judged. The judgment of 
the righteous involved their separation from, 
and the judgment of, the wicked. This judg- 
ment and separation involved a transition of 
both parties from Hades and Mortality into 
the presence of God. This wasa resurrection 
—an “awaking”—both for the wicked and 
the righteous. The resurrection and judg- 
ment whtich took place at that time, however, 
were primarily the resurrection and judgment 
of the Jewish nation, in which other nations 
were only secondarily involved. Daniel’s 
words are, “many that sleep in the dust of 
the earth shall awake,” which evidently im- 
plies that only a portion of mankind were 
included in the resurrection at that time. 
The wicked who then “awoke” were 
judged, and “punished with everlasting de- 
struction from the presence of the Lord, and 
from the glory of his power.” 

Our correspondent asks: “Is it a fact that 
God suffers devilish spirits to return and 
mislead us, whilst good spirits are all re- 
strained and not allowed intercourse with 
mortals ?” 


That God does suffer devilish spirits from 
the Hadean world to prey upon evil mén, 
and to have intercourse with those who seek 
their fellowship we think is unquestionable. 
That he has the power to allow good spirits 
or spirits of the righteous dead in Hades, to 
communicate with the living, is also unques- 
tionable. That he does, asa general thing, 
allow and encourage such communication, 
is another question, and involves a more ex- 
tended answer. 

1. If we take the Bible for our guide, we 
have plain evidence that God does not favor 
intercourse with the dead by those who 
seek Him. His laws to the Jews against 
Hadean communication were of the most 
stringent and severe character, and only 
three instances of communication with good 
spirits from that world are recorded in the 
whole Bible. These were, the appearance of 
Samuel to Saul, the appearance of Moses 
afid Elias to Christ and three of his apostles, 
at the scene of the transfiguration, and 
the appearance of the saints which rose 
after the resurrection of Christ and “ went 
into the holy city and appeared unto many.” 
These were special instances and undoubt- 
edly designed for a special purpose, and were 
under the direct supervision of God. The 
general policy of God is undoubtedly indica- 
ted in his interdiction of Hadean intercourse 
on the part of the Jews. To show how severe- 
ly such intercourse was condemned we will 
quote the most notable passages in which it is 
referred to. y 

“Regard not them which have familiar 
spirits, neither seek after wizards, to be de- 
filed by them: I am the Lord your God.”— 
Lev. 19: 31. 

“The soul that turneth after such as have 
familiar spirits, and after wizards, to go a 
whoring after them, I will even set my face 
against that soul, and will cut him off from 
among his people.” Lev. 20: 6. 

“ A man also or a woman that hath a fa- 
miliar spirit, or that is a wizard, shall surely 
be put to death: they shall stone them with 
stones: their blood shall be upon them.” 
Lev. 20: 27. 

It is mentioned among the “abominations” 
which Manasseh, King of Judah, wrought, 
that “ he dealt with familiar spirits and wiz- 
ards.” 2 Kings 21: 6. 

“ And when they shall say unto you, Seek 
unto them which have familiar spirits, and 
unto wizards that peep, and that mutter: 
should not a people seek unto their God? 
for the living to the dead?” Isaiah 8: 19. 

In the New Testament it is shown that 
persons who were possessed with a spirit of 
divination, were possessed with an evil spirit. 
A case is related in Acts 16: 16—18, as fol- 
lows: “ And it came to pass as we went to 
prayer, a certain damsel possessed with a 
spirit of divination, met us, which brought 
her masters much gain by soothsaying: the 
same followed Paul and us, and cried, saying, 
These men are servants of the most high 
God, which show us the way of salvation. 
And this she did many days. But Paul be- 
ing grieved, turned and said to the spirit, I 
command thee in the name of Jesus Christ 
to come out of her. And he came out the 
same hour.” 

These passages show plainly how God re- 
gards the seeking after Hadean spirits, and 
spirits of divination. 

2. That God should not favor direct com- 
munication between the living and the right- 
eous dead, after the manner of Hadean Spir- 
itualism, is to be inferred from the fact that 
Hades is not the center from which Christ 
acts upon the world. It is not the capital of 
his kingdom—to use a military term, it is 
not his base of operations. When he 
came the second time “immediately after” 
the destruction of Jerusalem, he gathered his 
followers from Hades and from this world, 
and with them organized his kingdom in the 
Heaven of the Resurrection. He then and 


there laid the foundations of the New Jeru- 





salem and gave the world its capital. To 








turn the attention to the world of the dead, is 
to turn away’ from the world of life in the 
Heavens. We can only reach them legiti- 
mately through Christ—through the medium 
of the New Jerusalem. Christ's policy is 
not to draw. his living followers down into 
the world of the dead, but to draw them up- 
ward to the angelic world. The continuous 
admonitions of the apostles to the Primitive 
Church, were for them toturn their hearts up- 
ward to that world.* “If ye then be risen 
with Christ,” says Paul, “seek those things 
which are above, where Christ sitteth on the 
right hand of God. Set your affection on 
things above, and not on things on the earth. 
For ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God.” “ Our citizenship is in heav- 
en; from whence also we look for the Savior, 
the Lord Jesus Christ: who shall change our 
vile body [ body of humiliation, see in the 
original |, that it may be fashioned like unto 
his glorious body, according to the work- 
ing whereby he is able even to subdue all 
things unto himself.” Nowhere are they ex- 
horted to seek unto Hades, or to the spirits 
in Hades. They are comforted concerning 
those that sleep, with the assurance that Christ 
would bring them with him at his coming; 
that they were the Lord’s; that “to this end 
Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that 
he might be Lord both of the dead and the 
living.” The hope of those asleep was not in 
communication with those in this world, but 
in the coming of the Lord Jesus, in the judg- 
ment and their separation from evil spirits 
and surroundings. They were not cut off 
from Christ in that world, for by his death 
and resurrection, he had obtained control of 
that world. And they are represented in 
Revelations 6: 9—11, as being indirect com- 
munication with Christ. “And when he had 
opened the fifth seal, 1 saw under the altar 
the souls of them that were slain for the word 
of God, and for the testimony which they 
held: and they cried with’a loud voice, saying, 
How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou 
not judge and avenge our blood on them that 
dwell on the earth? And white robes were 
given unto every one of them; and it was 
said unto them, that they should rest yet for 
a little season, until their fellow-servants also 
and their brethren, that should be killed as 
they were, should be fulfilled.” The inter- 
view with Moses and Elias at the transfigura- 
tion also shows that there could be direct 
communication between Christ and the be- 
lievers in Hades. Instead of seeking promis- 
cuous intercourse with those which were 
asleep, the leaders of the Primitive Church 
directed the attention of the believers for- 
ward to the Second Coming, as the point of 
union with their friends in Hades. This was 
to be the consummation of all their hopes.— 
They were then to meet in everlasting union 
with the faith-heroes of all ages, and with 
them to enter into the joy of their Lord. 
Their business was to perfect their faith and 
union with Christ where they stood, and not 
to trouble those who had been transferred to 
the company in Hades,and who were also wait- 
ing for the hour of resurrection. They were 
assured of a speedy union with them. They 
were in union and communication with 
Christ, and Christ was in union and commu- 
nication with his saints in Hades. There 
was thus a central and official medium of 
communication, of easy access to both par- 
ties. And the loyalty of both parties de- 
manded that all intercourse should be through 
that official medium—through the head- 
quarters of their mutual commander-in-chief. 

The policy which governed in the Primi- 
tive Church, should be our policy. We are 
living after the Second Coming, after the first 
resurrection and the first judgment. But an- 
other resurrection and another judgment are 
before us—the final resurrection and judgment 
ofall nations. Death and Hades are to deliv- 
er up their dead. All the righteous dead are 
to stand up and enter into the angelic world, 
and victory over death is to be attained in 





this world with the ushering in of the final 
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kifigdom, Shall We not wait till the hour 
when these things shall be consummated, for 
union and intercourse with our friends in 
Hades? Shall we not be satisfied with 
communication with them through off- 
cial channels, and wait for official orders for 
personal approach and fellowship? Every 
consideration of loyalty afid of intélligéit 
perception of our relations to Christ demands 
that we do this. We trust Christ to bring 
his followers in this world and those in Ha 
des together in due season; we have comfort 
concerning them, by our assurance of the im- 
pending resurrection. All seeking of inde- 
pendent intercourse with them will only 
breed disorder, and violate our subordination 
to, and fellowship with, Christ and the heav- 


enly kingdom. 
To be continued, 


LATE NEWS. 











The War. 

Nothing is yet definitely known to the public 
as to the plans or purposes of the Rebel Com- 
mander in Virginia. The left wing of his army 
rests on the Potomac at or near Williamsport, 
and his right wing extends up the Shenandoah 
valley behind the Blue Ridge, while detachments 
of his cavalry and light artillery are scouring the 
neighboring country for supplies. Their raids 
have extended into Pennsylvania and Maryland 
and as far West as Cumberland, and they have 
secured immense booty. The track of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad from Cumberland to 
Martinsburg has been torn up and carried off 
South, the bridges burnt,and abutments destroyed, 
and in fact the whole country laid desolate, if we 
can believe the reports which come from that 
quarter. At present, to use the language of a 
newspaper correspondent, “the terminus of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is at Harper’s Fer- 
ry!’ Two important cavalry engagements have 
occurred, near Aldie and Middleburg, east of the 
Bull Run Mountains, in which the advantage ap- 
pears to have rested with the Union troops. 

As near as we can judge of the position of Lee, 
it is a most masterly one, threatening at once 
Washington, Baltimore, Central Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Ohio, and enabling the Rebel 
troops to secure the rich harvests, now ready, of 
the Shenandoah valley and vicinity, and which 
they so much need. 

The Richmond papers state that on the 12th in- 
stant a desperate fight occurred at Port Hudson, 
the Confederates charging upon Banks’ army and 
driving them from their entrenchments; but this 
needs confirmation. 

A report comes by way of Boston from the 
blockading fleet off Charleston, 8. C., that on the 
12th instant, the Rebel batteries on Morris Island 
opened fire upon the Union troops stationed on 
Folly Island, which was replied to by the Union 
batteries, and two Union gunboats, but with what 
effect is not known. The engagement lasted 
some three hours. During the time, two Rebe) 
rams came out from the harbor, about two miles 
from Fort Sumter, but did not take part in the 
fight. 

The Rebels in East Tennessee under Gen. Mor- 
gan are reported to be again advancing into Ken- 
tucky, but it is supposed that Burnside will be 
able to drive them out. 

Disaffection appears to exist in North-Carolina to- 
wards the Confederate Government, owing to the 
operation of the Conscript law, and some sharp 
correspondence is said to have passed between 
Gov. Vance and Jeff. Davis, in which the latter 


threatened to devastate the State incase of its ' 


with drawal from the Confederacy. The Raleigh 
State Journal, says that Gov. Vance, has deter- 
mined to call an extra Session of the Legis- 
lature on the.30th of June. : 
Admiral Foote has been very sick in New York, 
so that his life was despaired of; but the latest 
advices from him, state that he is improving some- 
what, and hopes are entertained of his recovery. 
On the 17th instant the Rebel iron-clad steamer 
Atlanta (formerly the English iron steamer Fin- 
gal) was captured at Savannah by the Union iron- 
clads while trying to run the blockade. She is 
represented as a very powerful vessel. Eighteen 
of her officers and 129 of her crew have arrived 
at Fortress Monroe on the gunboat James Adger. 


A detachment of Rebel cavalry said to be 900 
strong, has invaded Indiana, and gone as far as 
Orange on the New Albany and Salem Railroad. 
It is supposed that their object is to break up the 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad. Troops have 
been sent after them. 

Steam on Canal. 

We published a statement sometime since from 
the Scientific American to the effect that steam on 
the Erie Canal had proved a failure. This state- 
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ment has called out the following -communica- 
tion’ to that paper : 

Mussrs. Eprrors:—From the Scientific Amer- 
scan, No, 28, current volume, it appears that steam 
power on the Erie has not yet proved successful 
—horse-power being again in the ascendant.— 
For the benefit of all persons interested I wish 
to say, through your paper, that I have just com- 
pleted a device for propelling canal boats by 
steam: it requires but little room, it does not 
wash the bank, and yet it does the work. This 
propeller I am prepared to introduce on the fol- 
lowing terms, namely, with twelve bushels of coal 
per twelve hours, to do the work of six horses; 
and for every additional horse-power, two bush- 
els of coal per twelve hours, for any speed de- 
sired, attainable by power. This I guarantee at 
the above cost. I made a trip on the Miami Ca- 
nal on the 27th ult., running at the rate of seven 
and a half miles per hour. Will the above pay? 
Any person wanting steam power on the Erie 
Canal, with the above conditions guaranteed, can 


have it by addressing— 
“ A. E. Harprne, 


Middletown, Butler Co., Ohio. 


From Europe, 

Earl Russel stated in the House of Commons re- 
cently, that the National Assembly of Greece had 
voted the crown of Greece upon Prince William 
of Denmark, and: that the Great Powers had re- 
cognized his Government, and would use their in- 
fluence to get other Governments to recognize it. 

—Seventeen-year locusts are said to have ap- 
peared in great swarms in the south and south- 
east of Ohio. 

—Microscopists will be glad to learn, says the 
London Parthenon, that Messers. Powell and 
Lealand have succeeded in making a one-twenty- 
fifth inch microscope object-glass, which magni- 
fies 7,500 diameters, thus magnifying a given area 
56,000,000 times. Although this glass is of so 
small a size, it is remarkably clear and perfect. 


A Community Journal. 

Clouds, clouds. June for the last week has 
wrapped herself in such a mantle of mist and va- 
por as almost to belie the traditional beauty as- 
cribed to her, or to make one doubt whether 
some other month has not slipped into her place. 
She is here however; we know it by the unap- 
proachable grace and odor which her fingers 
have left upon the Roses. Yes! it is the Rose 
month, revealing herself as did the disguised 
goddess of the old poet, 

Avertens rosea cervice refulsit, 
Ambrosisque come divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere. 

[Turning away, she was resplendent with her 
blooming neck, and her ambrosial locks exhaled 
divine odor. ] 

There are supposed to be fifty kinds of roses in 
blossom in the garden, and we have never seen 
the display ofthis flower so good. Naturalists 
say that the rose belongs to the latest creation, 
no fossils of that family having been found in the 
older geological formations; and the inference is 
that it is the crown and perfected product of the 
floral kingdom as the grape is of fruits and man 
is of animals. After noting the symmetry, color 
and fragrance of one of Mrs, H.’s Remontants, 
one would hardly dispute the claim. 

Saturday, 19.—With the advent of Strawberries, 
comes the usual stream of day visitors. The 
main part of the house is mostly given up to 
them, and on some days they swarm, for the most 
part civilly and with decorum, over the prem- 
ises generally. The reception room, office, libra- 
ry, hall, and tower, are mostly visited, then the 
grounds and fruit-yards. An extemporized din- 
ing-room and kitchen are fitted up where they 
are served with such refreshments (without tea 
coffee or meat) as we have. A half hour’s mu- 
sic is given by the Orchestra at 12} o'clock daily. 
This feature of our summer life we hardly know 
what to make of. We never soughtit, but on the 
contrary have been desirous to keep wholly clear 
of the Hotel spirit. The Community appears to 
be placed where it must make a pleasure, if noth- 
ing‘more, of shewing hospitality to those who 
choose to come, We cannot but hope that among 
all the impressions carried away from here by 
our visitors, there will be some that in future 
will help:‘them to a better and. happier life. 

Commissary and Labor Items.—Mr. Bradley has 
betn fortunate in his management of the vegeta- 
ble garden, having supplied the Community ta- 
ble sometime since with radishes, and on the 19th 
inst. with green peas.—On the 19th the last of the 
stock of apples was served to the family. Until 
within a few weeks we have had them in abun- 
dance.—The receipt of milk from the dairy is 
about 160 galls. daily.—The manufactures of the 
Community have absorbed so much of our force 
the present season that we have been induced to 
employ for farm labor seyeral hired men. They 
board in tenant houses. This extends the con- 
nections of fhe Commuuity in a new manner, and 








hope to avoid in some degree at least, the spirit 
of the hireling system, and that these working 
men may have no reason to regret their service 
of the Community.—During the present season, 
we have been induced to try the experiment of 
putting out work from the Traveling-Bag manu- 
factory, and now have work done by women and 
girls at their homes in the vicinity to a consider- 
able extent. The number of applications for this 
kind of work is greater at present than we can 
supply. 
MEETINGS, 

Friday Evening, June 18.—Subject, The Sec- 
ond Coming of Christ. By three or four dis- 
tinct forms of statement reported by the gospel 
writers, Christ apparently limited the time of 
his Second Coming to the generation then 
present. After his departure, his disciples 
showed in many ways that they so understood 
his declarations, and their expectation of his 
second appearance as an approaching event, is 
evinced on almost every page of the Epistles.— 
While the latter fact is admitted by interpreters, 
some have evaded the inference from it fixing the 
time of the Second Coming at that period, by as- 
suming that the apostles had misunderstood Christ’s 
declaration and were mstaken in their expecta- 
tions. A distinction is thus raised between the 
testimony of Christ and that of the apostles. Cer- 
tain sayings of the former, we are told, which 
were figurative or susceptible of a double mean- 
ing, were taken by the latter as literal, and on 
such an understanding of them, expectations 
were raised which were erroneous. It was, ac- 
cording to this theory, a case of the mistaken 
application of a speaker’s meaning—referring 
statements to one subject which were intended 
for another. 

This view, apart from the fatal disrespect which 
it casts on the capacity of the apostles, is set aside 
by a circumstance reported in the book of Reve- 
lation. In this book—written at the last period 
before the expiration of the term to which it was 
supposed the Second Coming was limited, and 
after the mistake of the apostles (if it was a mis- 
take) had had currency for years,—the author de- 
clares that he met. Christ in a vision and heard 
words from his.]i It is to be supposed that in 
any reference to his Second Coming at this later 
time, he would not have repeated the ambiguity, 
which it is said, had led the apostles into error, but 
on the other hand, if his advent was to be postponed 
for thousands of years, he would have corrected 
the mistaken idea that had possession of their 
minds. He would have said, in substance, “ You 
have misapprehended my former words on this 
subject, and should dismiss the expectations 
which your error has raised.” Did he thus take 
measures to set them right? On the contrary we 
are told by John, that in his interviews with the 
Lord at this later period, the burning, emphatic 
words were thrice reiterated to him, “ BEHo.p, I 
COME QuICcKLY!” So that we are shu ‘ the 
conclusion, either, that the apostles a: e116 be 
believed in their statements of fact, OF that they 
rightly heard and rightly interpreted the words 
of Christ, and consequently that their expecta- 
tions of the Second Coming instead of having 
been a mistake, were entirely legitimate and were 
realized, 

Saturday Heening, 20.—Subject—The right spirit 
in which to receive and treat visitors. Sunday 
evening.—Various business matters relating to 
labor. Monday evening.—Discussion of the ques- 
tion, How far has mind, spirit or will, control over 
matter? The miracles of the Primitive Church 
were instances showing a direct and instantane- 
ous exertion of will-power over matter, to a de- 
gree beyond the ordinary limits. The tendency 
of invention and intellectual development in 
this age, is to greatly enlarge by means of inter- 
mediate natural forces, the grasp which man has 
over matter. Thus by the agency of steam, gun- 
powder, &c., millions of tons weight are being 
hurled and whirled back and forth at will. With 
this progressive advancement in the conquest of 
nature outside of himself, does man show a cor- 
responding increase of power over his own body ? 
The victory in this department is a promise to 
faith. Christ has complete control of the forces 
of life and death, and in union with him we touch 
at least the element of resurrection-mastery over 
all forms of matter. 


A GREAT RAILROAD SCHEME IN SouTH AMER- 
1cA.—The Boston Traveler says that Mr. William 
Wheelwright, of Newburyport, Mass., whose en- 
terprise has successfully developed the railroad 
capabilities of Chili, is at present urging forward 
the scheme of a railroad from Rosario, in the Ar- 
gentine Provinces of South America, to Cordova, 
to connect the Atlantic and the Pacific. He has 
obtained liberal grants from the authorities of that 
country, of lands, &c., and his English friends 
have issued proposals in London for subscriptions 
to the project, by a company with a capital of 
eight million of dollars. The traffic of such a 





A Jewish Movement. 





We find the following paragraph in the Home 
Journa: 

UNIVERSAL ISRAELITE ALLIANCE. 

“ This association, formed in Paris in 1860, 
has not been idle during the past year. 
Committees of members have been formed 
in Vienna, Berlin, and Amsterdam. It has 
obtained promise of special information re- 
specting the Israelites of Persia, through 'the 
Italian embassy sent on a scientific mission 
to that country; similar promise has been 
made to it by the French scientific missions 
to China and Abyssinia. An appeal to join 
the alliance has been printed in Hebrew, to 
be circulated among foreign Jews. It has 
founded a school at Petouan, and is about 
to establish one at Damascus. It has given 
publicity to several cases of persecution in 
Italy, Russia, and elsewhere, especially that 
of Saratoff, where its voice has been heard, 
and Valletri, where it has not. Its com- 
mittee-room is now open in Paris. This 
alliance is entirely among Israelites as such, 
for the protection, improvement, and dis- 
covery of their dispersed brethren, and pro- 
mises to be a bond of union for them all 
over the world.” 

The above calls to mind an article on the con- 
nection of the Jews with the conversion of the 
world, which appeared some years since in the 
New England Puritan, which we copy below.— 
This movement for Jewish unity is an indication 
that the way is preparing for the universal recep- 
tion of* the Gospel by the Jews, at no distant pe- 
riod. We shall watch the future of the Jews 
with great interest. 


The Jews’ Connection with the World’s Con- 
version. 


We have many times read without appre- 
hending their force, these words of Paul, 
Rom. 11: 12,15: “If the fall of them be the 
riches of the world, and the diminishing of 

m be the riches of the Gentiles, how much 
more their fullness. For if the casting away 
of them be the reconciling of the world, what 
shall the receivmg of them be, but life from 
the dead.” At first glance we are disposed 
to say, that if the fall of the Jews has enriched 
the Gentiles, their rising again will impover- 
ish them. And on what ground does Paul 
conclude the exact reverse? 

There is an ellipsis of thought to be here 
supplied. It is as if he had said—If contra- 
ry to the natural course of things, God or- 
dered it so, that the Jews’ rejection of Christ 
opened the door to his being received by the 
Gentiles, how much more will the Gentiles 
receive Christ, when all the hindrances which 
the Jews interposed have been removed, and 
when the whole influence of the Jews and of 
God’s remarkable providences respecting 
them, is thrown in to turn the balance in fa- 
vor of Christ. We are to observe that it 
was by the overruling hand of God, and by 
his bringing good out of evil, that the fall of 
the Jews enriched the Gentiles. Such a re- 
sult is contrary to what human reason would 
have expected—contrary to the ordinary op- 
eration of similar causes. The fact that the 
Jews rejected Christ as they did, gave his 
enemies among the heathen an argument of 
great seeming force, to resist the preaching 
of the gospel. It enabled them to plead, that 
the Christ whom the apostles and evangelists 
preached, had been set at nought by his own 
people, and put to death as a slave—to say 
that the nation, who ought to have known 
him best—who were eye witnesses of his al- 
leged miracles, who tested the evidence, of 
his resurrection, and all the proofs of his di- 
vine mission—that the rulers and the learned 
of this nation cast him out as an impostor.— 
This fact going abroad wherever the gospel 
went, and inserted in the preachers’ own sto- 
ry of Christ, was, one would think, enough 
to have closed every door of access to the 
heathen. But God, excellent in counsel and 
wonderful in working, turned to good aecount 
all the malice of the Jews. So that as ever 
the word of the gospel aimed ‘at the heart of 








perhaps carries with it new responsjbilities. We 


road would, it is stated, be very great. 


Jews rebounded, it found in its recoil a lodg- 
ment in Gentile hearts. The Jewish rulers 
persecuted and thrust out the preachers, and 
they wentevery where among Gentiles,preach- 
ing the word. So that against the natural 
course of things, the fall of the Jews enriched 
the Gentiles. 

Now the argument is—If God in spite of 
these natural tendencies of things, could have 
brought such blessed results to the Gentiles, 
from the fact of the Jews’ hatred of Christ, 
what will he not do when the whole tenden- 
cy, influence and testimony of the Jews, come 
to corroborate the preaching of his gospel to 
the Gentiles. As the Jews’ rejection of Christ 
put into the hands of the heathen a powerful 
weapon against his cause, so their universal 
reception of him will put into the hands of 
the preachers of the gospel to the heathen, 
an argument of still greater power. It be- 
comes more than the testimony of that na- 
tion reversed. It adds to that, the fulfillment 
of some of the most wonderful prophecies, 
respecting a most wonderful people—the sud- 
den melting away of national hate, and autip- 
athy, inflamed by the remembrance of indig- 
nities and abuses accumulated through near 
2000 years. It brings before all heathen 
nations, wherever the Jew has wandered, oc- 
cular demonstration of the transforming pow- 
er of the gospel. And so it is every way 
adapted, to make a broad and powerful im- 
pression on the world. 

This, then, is the order in which these 
things stand in the purpose of God. God 
for their obstinate unbelief and rejection of 
Christ, cast off the Jews. But out of this 
curse, he extracts a blessing to the Gentiles, 
making it the means of a broader flowing of 
the streams of salvation. Next he will turn 
his hand, and there shall come out of Zion a 
Deliverer, who shall turn away ungodliness 
from Jacob. The nation of the Jews will be 
gathered in, and this fact in turn will react 
on the Gentiles, as life from the dead; gener- 
ating a universal, moral resurrection. Thus 
the tide of salvation flowing and reflowing 
between the two, will gain a hight from 
which it will overflow the world. 

This view of the divine plan would teach 
us that a greater proportion of effort should 
be spent upon Jews, in our labors for the 
conversion of the world. The conversion of 
the Jews must precede the conversion of the 
mass of the Gentiles. By gaining back this 
people to Christ we are to forge the great 
engine which God purposes to employ, to 
batter down the last fortifications of sin and 
Satan, 


<—oa 


Spiritnal Discrimination. 








“ My sheep hear my voice, and | know them, 
and they follow me.” 1 well remember that 
in the infancy of my religious experience, 
there was a constant proneness to overlook 
the “still small voice” of the Spirit within 
my heart. My ideas of being led by the 
Spirit, were crude and foolish. A revelation, 
or an impulse, or a coincidence, were the evi- 
dences which, without question, I accepted as 
proofs of the will of God in any important 
matter. I was not aware of the fact that my 
confession of Christ had put me into com- 
munication with the spiritual world in a way 
that made me susceptible to the influences of 
evil spirits, as well as good ones; and I was 
truly, as one said of me, “a garden without. 
any fence.” 1 learned at last that evil spirits, 
although disguised as angels of light, may be 
distinguished from good ones by their offi- 
ciousness, and by the state of disquiet and 
restlessness which they produce in the heart. 
The heart in which the Spirit of God has un- 
disputed sway, is calm and equable, and yet 
ready for any emergency. It has strength 
sufficient to remain quiet under the heaviest 
pressure, and the strongest motives to action, 
drawn from external circumstances; for it 
waits upon the word of command from God 
to go forward, : 





The spiritual ear can be trained so “as to 
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distinguish readily the voice of the Shepherd. 
As one by practice can bring a musical ear to 
a state of .perfection and nice discernment, 
which will detect the slightest discord, in like 
manner may the heart be made susceptible 
and able te distinguish the voice of a stranger. 
The same patience, the same perseverance in 
overcoming difficulties, and the same courage 
to submit one’s self toe the criticism and dic- 
tation of those already skilled in the science 
of music, will be found just as available in 
icarning the science of walking in the Spirit. 
—M. E. Cragin. 
ome 


The Struggle. 


Say not, the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 

The enemy fainteth not, or faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 
It may be in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

~ Comes silent flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light. 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 
—Eee 


The Antiquity of Man. 


The question of the antiquity of the Human 
Race is now occupying the attention of scientific 
men with a constantly increasing interest, and is 
the subject of much scientific and theological dis- 
cussion. With the advance of geological science 
facts have accumulated bearing upon this point, 
which seem to indicate an earlier advent of man 
upon the earth than the generally received chron- 
ology recognizes. These facts require expla- 
nation. No certain data have as yet been estab- 
tablished by them. Itis too soon to dogmatize 
as to what they prove or do not prove. We have 
no fears that the Bible or the Truth will suffer 
at the hands of the most searching scientific in- 
vestigation into the geological history. He who 
wrote the Bible wrote the Record of the Rocks; 
and the truth on the pages of one record, 
when all is known, will not conflict with the 
truth on the pages of the other record. Mean- 
time Sir. Charles Lyell, the eminent geologist, 
has published a work entitled “ The Geological 
Evidences of the Antiquity of Man,” in which he 
gives an account of all the discoveries which 
have been made bearing upon the question. The 
work has been republished in this country by 
Geo. W. Childs, of Philadelphia. We have not 
yet seen the book, but find a notice of it in the 
last week’s Independent, which, as giving an in- 
teresting and brief synopsis of its leading state- 
ments we copy: 

In this book we have a summary of the views, 
brought up to the latest dates of a remarkably 
learned, able, fair, and cautious judge, on the ques- 
tion proposed. This question is one of the most 
interesting of all those at present occupyin 
men’s minds. It has interest for students an 
readers of natural science and in theology; two 
very numerous and active and infiuential classes 
of thinkers. 

Some of Sir Charles Lyell’s statements are as 
follows : 

It has been most commonly believed to be 
taught by both Scripture and science that the | 
human race criampased about 6,000 years ago. 
Recent geological discoveries indieate that this 
origin must be dated back much further. These 
discoveries have been made during about 150 
years, the first of significance dating 1715, and the 
main body of the most decisive during the last 
half-century, especially in 1858 and thereabouts. 
The view taken of these discoveries and their 
conclusiveness is now gaining the third grade of 
recognition, according to the quaint saying of 
Agassiz quoted by Lyell—that “ whenever a new 
and startling fact is brought to light in science, 
people first say, ‘It is not true, then that ‘It is 
contrary to religion, and lastly, ‘Everybody 
knew it before.’ 

Ordinary conceptions of the age of our planet 
are likely to be much slongates by one of Lyell’s 
preliminary statements. He tabulates the various 
geological formations of the crust of the earth 
above the primary rocks, from the Cambrian up 
to the “ Recent.” These are 36 in number; and 
this uppermost, or “‘ recent,” is very likely more 
than a hundred thousand years old, while for the 
period next before it, 224; years is estimated 
as part of it only. 

In the Danish peat mosses are found Scotch fir 
trunks. The present forest-tree of Denmark is 
the beech; before that, as the bogs show, a vari- 
pe of oak prevailed, before that another variety 
of oak, and the fir has not been at all known 
there in historic times. Under and along with 
these fir trunks, and the earlier oak trunks, are 
found flint and stone implements and weapons 
made by men. Along with the later oak trunks 


are found bronze articles; and with beech trunks, 


the Danish antiquaries have divided this remote 
pre-historic antiquity into three “ ages "—of stone, 
bronze, and iron. It will be observed that there 
is a gradation from the rude state of stone-work- 
ers to the skill required to mine and smelt tin, 
and make and found and anneal bronze, and 
again to the more powerful means necessary to 
smelt and manufacture iron; and this gradation 
is also shown by the pottery, etc., found with the 
weapons. 

Again: there are on the Danish coast of the 
Baltic many ancient heaps of oyster and other 
shells like those left by the Indians on our own 
coasts ; sometimes 1, feet long, ‘200 feet wide, 
and from 3 to 10 feet high. All through these 
shell heaps are flint-knives, stone hatchets, im- 
plements of stone, horn, bone, and wood, broken 
pottery, charcoal, and cinders; but no metallic 
articles. These mounds are very ancient; be- 
cause they are wanting exactly where the slow 
action of the Baltic has eaten away the land; and 
because the shells in them are of the ordinary 

resent size, whereas those now found.in the 

ltic are only a third as large, owing to the 
freshness of the water; some remote convulsion 
having shut off a free channel at the open ocean. 

The time’necessary for the accumulation of 
this Danish peat is at least 4,000 years, and may 
have been 16,000. 

In many Swiss lakes, and in some Italian ones, 
in from 5 to 15 feet of water, wooden piles re- 
main in the bottom, which must anciently have 
supported platforms with houses on them. Such 
are described by Herodotus (Book v., ch. 16), and 
such are now found in New Guinea. The state 
of these piles, and the stone and metallic and 
bone and wooden weapons, ornaments, etc., indi- 
cate ages of stone, bronze, and iron somewhat 
like those indicated by the Danish remains. <A 
great number of articles, such as remains of fish- 
ing gear, cloth, bread, fruit, ornaments, bones of 
many kinds of animals, etc., have been discovered, 
throwing much curious light on the ways of these 
extinct water people; and among some of the 
later ones, coins of Marseilles of the ante-Roman 
period are found. Calculations based on the ge- 
ology of these localities by Swiss antiquaries and 
geologists fix with great probability the date of 
the bronze period at from 3,000 to 4,000 years 
ago; and of the stone period at from 6,000 to 
7,000 years ago. 

Forty-six specimens of “crannoges,” or artifi- 
cial islands, having similar remains, have been 
discovered in Irish lakes, as well as a whole log 
cabin, 14 feet deep in a bog; but no calculation 
of age has been made, except that the tools, etc., 
found, correspond to the three ages. 

We merely allude to the very indefinite data 
gathered from borings in Egypt, from American 
“Indian mounds,” and the delta of the Missis- 
sippi, etc. 

n a Florida coral formation were found some 
human jaws, teeth, and bones, where, a 
to Agassiz, they must have been imbedded 10, 
years ago. 

All the above remains belong to the “ Recent” 
period, and have been found along with fossils of 
living species. We now come to human remains 
of the previous or “ post-pliocene ” period, found 
= fossils of extinct species, and of course much 
older. 

In many caverns in the valley of the Meuse, 
near Liege, is found a floor of stalagmite. Under 
this is gravel or mud, concreted into a kind of 
breccia, and containing some fossil bones of living 
species, and some of extinct species, as of the 
“cave-bear,’ hyena, elephant, and rhinoceros, 
Among these, and so situated as necessarily to be 
of the same age, human skulls and bones have 
been found, and flint knives, also one bone nee- 
dle, and a cut bone. Lyell, with much candor, 
relates how in 1833, when these discoveries were 
made by Dr. Schmerling, he entirely discredited 
their antiquity, but has since quite changed his 
mind. The time when these remains were float- 
ed into these caverns by the flood which washed 
them in, can only be suggested by the considera- 
tion of the long period required for the extinc- 
tion of those animals not found in the subsequent 
“age of stone” deposits; and of the long period 
that must have elapsed since streams flowed 
above these caverns, now so entirely out of the 
reach of any stream. These changes must have 
occupied a very long though undetinable time. 

A skull and other parts of a skeleton were in 
1857 found in a cavern at Neanderthal, near Diis- 
seldorf, probably of about the same period with 
the Liege remains. This skull, Prof. Huxley 
said, was “ the most apelike he had ever beheld.” 
It was extremely thick, with a very low and nar- 
row forehead, and enormously projecting eye- 
brow ridges: and with its bones must have be- 
longed to a person of small brain and immense 
bodily myn sng 

In the valley of the Somme, near Abbeville 
and near Amiens, in deposits of ancient gravel, 
“not in the vegetable soil, nor in the brick-earth 
with land and fresh-water shells next below, but 
in the lower beds of coarse flint gravel,” have 
been found many flint tools, along with bones of 
extinct mammalia, such as the mammoth, rhi- 
noceros, etc. In the present valley of the river 
as scooped through this ancient gravel, and con- 
ren | of later date, is a bed of peat, some- 
times feet thick, whose accumulation must 
have have required thousands of years, while the 
period back of the peat, between it and the era of 
the deposit of the gravel, must have been much 
greater than the whole age of the peat. 

Similar animal and human remains in post-pli- 
ocené grayel have been found near Paris, in va- 
rious parts of France and England, and in other 
European countries. In Brixham Cave, Devon- 
shire, especially, a very elaborate investigation in 
1858 revealed some flint knives, with post-plio- 
cene fossils. 

Remains of pottery have been found at Caglia- 
ri in Sardinia, in a locality whose geology indi- 
cates that the pottery must have been made 
about 12,000 years ago. 

- At Aurignac in France was found a curious 
ancient burial-place in a grotto in the side of a 
hill, shut in by a stone slab, containing a number 
of ancient skeletons, and having in front of it a 





in the upper part of the bogs, iron articles. Thus 


— of ashes and charcoal containing knives and 
other weapons of flint, and bones of 19 species of 


animals, extinct and existing. The locality, re- 
mains, and bones point to the period of the Ami- 
ens and Abbeville flints, viz., the post pliocene. 

At Le ry he France, part of a human skeleton 
was found, imbedded in voleanic breccia of the 
era of extinct animals of the post-pliocene period. 

What geologists call “the glacial period,” or 
“ drift period,” consists of a long series of ages, 
chiefly during the post-pliocene, or older of the 
two periods whose remains we have been dis- 
—— During this period much of the nor- 
thern hemisphere was covered with vast glaciers, 
whose movements caused or helped the forma- 
tion of what is called the “boulder clay” or 
“northern drift” found in many places. ither- 
to, no human hin have been found of any 
date earlier than this age, though some glacier 
operations are later than the date of some of the 

nglish human remains. Geological reasonings 
upon the various elevations and depressions of 
the earth’s surface since the glacial period, prove 
that while the time of the first appearance of 
man on the earth is quite modern compared with 
the origin of the present set of animals and plants, 
still it is so ancient compared with our historical 
period as to render this of very insignificant com- 
parative duration. 

A Swiss logist, M. Morlot, has computed 
that a certain “recent” delta of the Tiniere, a 
small Swiss stream, containing remains of the Ro- 
man, bronze, and stone ages, is 10,000 years old; 
and that an ancient one of the same stream is 
100,000 years old ; and it is conjectured that this 
may correspond in with the flint-bearing stra- 
ta of Amiens and Abbeville. 

Along the Rhine from Basle to Belgium, and 
over a vast extent of country, often at great hights, 
and so distributed that great changes must have 
taken place in all that region since its deposit, is 
a stratum of loam called “loess,” deposited by 
the Rhine at an ancient date in the post-pliocene 
period. In it are found remains of mammoths 
and other animals of the same date, and among 
them, near Maestricht, was found a human jaw- 
bone, 19 feet below the surface. 

Sir Charles hey sums the chronology of the 
case by saying that 4,000 and 7,000 years have 
been assigned as the probable age of sundry of the 
monuments of the recent period. He does not 
venture to fix any date for the older or post-plio- 
cene remains. He only uses such expressions as 
“a vast series of ages” ; says that 100,000 years is 
the least age that can be allowed for the forma- 
tion of the delta of the Mississippi, a “recent” de- 
posit ; computes 224,000 years for the changes du- 
ring part of the “post-pliocene” period; speaks 
of the time after that 224,000 years ( during which 
subsequent time men existed ) in such a way as 
to suggest that it was a period not~less respecta- 
ble for length; but risks no definite numerals for 
post-pliocene humanity. . 

A careful consideration of the large number of 
Lyell’s data, cautiously established, one by one, 
will, we think, relieve any difficulty arising from 
some charges recently published that the flint 
weapons of Amiens and Abbeville are counterfeits 
by the workmen there. This theory iniplies 
worse difficulties than the other one. At the same 
time, various counterfeit ancient remains have un- 
doubtedly been palmed off, but not until genuine 
ones had occasioned a demand. And though 
these flints were counterfeits, nothing is proved 
about the other localities and other classes of re- 
mains. 

Many interesting, elaborate, and ingenious 
trains of argument, discussions, and descriptions 
of glacial action, surface changes in sea and land, 
etc., induce and accompany these conclusions. 


Wonders of the Insect World. 








How many kinds of insects are in existence, 
is a question that would require a good deal 
of figuring. Whence come many varieties, 
is another question to which no one can pre- 
tend to give an answer. Scarce a species of 
plant exists without a distinct variety of in- 
sects that grow upon it. The idea appears 
an absurdity, yet it seems as if animal life 
was imparted by light alone, where its germ 
had no existence. A curious illustration of 
this was recently shown tous. Mr. Hubbell, 
the well-known apothecary, was experiment- 
ing on different colored glass, with a view to 
finding the tint that would best prevent chem- 
ical change in substances contained in the jars 
and bottles made from it. This was four 
years ago. He applied the test to African 
peppers. These peppers are bright vermil- 
lion in color, with a surface as beautiful as co- 
ral. They are as hot as a dozen American 
grown peppers concentrated into one. He 
filled with them two jars, one of white glass, 
the other of bluish green, made to his order. 
The peppers in the white jar underwent a 
change, and after two years, though the ves- 
sel was hermetically sealed, were filled with 
minute worms. No ordinary vermin could 
exist among African peppers. Opening the 
jar a short time since, there was nothing left 
but odorless powder, utterly void of pungen- 
cy, composed of the dead and dried worms, 
and the worthless debris of the peppers. The 
contents of the other jar were as sound and 
bright as on the day when first deposited:— 
We were also shown atin can of sambow, a 
medicinal root, in thick slices, brought firom 
Siberia. It had arrived sound, but not being 
immediately used had become full of little 
purple insects, unlike anything hereabouts to 
be seen. The germ of these insects must 
have existed when it was dug up by the Rus- 
sian exiles in the high latitude from which it 
came. If not, why not? Be this as it may, 


glass neutralizes the chemical agency of light, 
and entirely prevents the Tccsinas of 
chemical salts, and the deterioration of qual- 
ity in articles kept in bottles of that color— 
Phil. N. Am. 
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De Profundis, 


The face which duly as the sun 

Rose up for me with life begun, 

To walk all bright hours of the day 
With hourly love, is dimmed away, 
And yet my days go on, go on. 

The heart which, like a staff, was one 
For mine to lean and rest upon. 

The strongest on the longest day 
With steadfast love, is caught away— 
And yet my days go on, go on. 








And cold before my summer’s done, 
And deaf in nature’s general tune, 
And fallen too low for special fear, 
And here with hope no longer here— 
While the tears drop, my days go on. 


Breath presses on my lips to moan: 
As one alone, once not alone, 

I sit and knock at Nature’s door, 
Heart-bare, heart-hungry, very poor— 
Whose desolated days go on. 


I knock and cry—Undone, undone! 

Is there no help, no comfort—none ? 

No gleaning in the wide wheat plains 
Where others drive their loaded wains ?— 
My vacant days go on, go on. 


Advice reproves me thereupon, 

More sweet than Nature’s when the drone 
Of bees is sweetest, and more deep 

Than when the rivers overleap 

The shuddering pines, and thunder on. 


God’s voice, not Nature’s; night and noon 
He sits upon the great white throne, 

And listens for the creature’s praise— 
What babble we of days and days ? 

The Dayspring He, whose days go on. 


He reigned above, he reigned alone; 
Systems burn out, and leave his throne ; 
Fair mists of seraphs melt and fall 
Around Him, changeless amid all,— 
Ancient of days, whose days go on. 


By anguish which made pale the sun, 
I hear him charge the saints that none 
Among his creatures anywhere, 
Blaspheme against him with despair, 
However darkly days go on. 


For us,—whatever’s undergone, 
Thou knowest, willest what is done— 
Grief may be joy misunderstood ; 
Only the Good discerns the good ; 

I trust Thee while my days go on. 


I praise Thee while my days go on; 
I love Thee while my days go on; 
Through dark and death, through fire and frost, 
With emptied arms, and treasure lost, 
I thank Thee while my days go on. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
a oe 


Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, of the New York Union 
theological seminary, and temporarily supplying 
Mr. Beecher’s pulpit, has been preaching new 
views for the orthodox about the future state.— 
He contended, in some late sermons at Boston, 
that the whole human family, in leaving this 
earth, enter into an intermediate state, and will 
remain there until the end of the world, when 
the separation spoken of in the Scriptures will 
take place; but he was careful to point out the 
difference between his views and those enter- 
tained by Swedenborg in relation of the world of 
spirits ; and the purgatory of the Roman Catho- 
lic church. No one but our Redeemer, he said in 
substance, had yet ascended into heaven. The 
doctrine of the intermediate state is gradually 
gaining und in Protestant churches; many 
eminent Unitarians adopt Swedenborg’s revela- 
tion of the “ world of spirits.”—Spring. Rep. ° 
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A Monster Furnace.—The Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch thus describes a new furnace in that city: 
Three furnaces were employed in melting iron 
for the first fifteen-inch gun cast. Subsequently, 
two furnaces were erected in the new foundry, 
each of nearly twenty-five tons capacity, and from 
these all the fifteen-inch guns since made have 
been cast. On Thursday the experiment was 
made of melting a sufficient charge ina single 
furnace—that recently erected—to cast one of 
these huge pieces of ordnance. Thirty-eight tons 
of metal—seventy-six thousand pounds—were 
piled in the furnace, and fire applied between 
eight and nine o’clock, A.M. Between three and 
four P. M. the immense mass was completely re- 
duced. The experiment was pronounced an en- 
tire success. Although limited on Thursday to a 
charge of thirty-eight tons, it has a capacity for 
melting ten tons more, and will doubtless ere 
long be tested to that extent. So far as our 
sources of information extend, the furnace is the 
t in the world, and we have reason to be- 
lieve that no charge even approximating thirty- 
eight tons has ever before been melted in one 
furnace at a single heat. : 
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